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Confirmation and First Communion 


Berthold von Schenk 


The Lutheran Confirmation has its 
roots only remotely in the New Testa- 
ment Church. Confirmation, as we know 
it today, was not known in the Church 
of the New Testament, nor in the ancient 
Church. The current practice of Confir- 
mation was instituted in Hessen, Ger- 


many, at the time of the Reformation, ask 


a compromise with the Anabaptists, at 
the suggestion of Martin Bucer. This in- 
stitution has served the Church well, for 
it was a rational approach to the First 
Communion. The Catechumens were in- 
structed and then permitted to make their 
Communion. prt pe this Lutheran tra- 
dition was not, nor can it be, quite satis- 
factory. In the well known book on li- 
turgics, by Rietschel-Graff, it is stated, 
“that one cannot speak at this day of a 
unified teaching concerning Confir- 
mation in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church.” This is indeed stating it mildly. 
The theologian who approaches this his- 
torical problem and reads the many 
books written on the subject will des- 
pair at the chaos of contradictory mo- 
tives and theological interpretations. 
One thing, however, he will learn — 
that Confirmation is a custom which has 
deeply imbedded itself among Lutheran 
people, and it is difficult to do much 
about it. One who studies this problem 
will also agree with Adolf Stoecker who 
stated some two generations ago, that 
Confirmation is an extended suicide at- 
tempt of the Evangelical Churches. 

The solution of this problem of Con- 
firmation is not so difficult if it is under- 
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stood that Confirmation really has noth- A 
ing to do with First Communion, for ‘ 
they are not connected, traditionally or 
otherwise. The source of the trouble is 
the insistence that the First Communion 
should follow Confirmation, and this 
has brought about much harm to the 
Church as well as to the individual. This 
insistence on combining the two, and 
making one dependent upon the other, 
is based neither on canonical law, nor 
upon a spiritual need. The Congregation 
of the Baptized is identical with the 
Congregation of the Sacrament of the 
Altar, and, if we leave this premise, we 
are bound to become confused in our 
thinking. 

Since it is generally the rule to make 
the First Communion dependent upon 
Confirmation, it is difficult to overcome 
a tradition so deeply imbedded, because 
traditions often are deeper in the lives 
of people than doctrines. It is easier to 
change a doctrine than a tradition. There 
are therefore, not a few who believe that 
the only solution is to separate the Firsty 
Communion from Confirmation, for 
spiritual, religious, psychological and 
educational reasons. 

There are also those who realize that 
young children should be permitted to 
come to the Lord’s Table, and therefore 
they suggest as a solution that Confir- 
mation be earlier. This is neither to be 
desired, nor is it a solution to the prob- 
lem, for it does not change the prob- 
lem itself. The change must be more 
thorough. One may well ask this ques- 
tion: Who gave and who made this law 
that a child must be confirmed before 
it is permitted to join itself to the Altar 
Congregation. Only Baptism is condi- \/ 
tional for Holy Communion, not Cate- | 
chism instruction and Confirmation, for 
the Baptism is the Sacrament of Initia- 
tion and the other the Sacrament of 
Sustenance. The child, through Baptism, 
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becomes a member of the Body of Christ 
and a Royal Priesi, but not through Con- 
firmation. In the service of the Word and 
Sacrament, the baptized child functions 
in the Body of Christ as a living member. 
What right have we to let a mere hu- 
man tradition, which in itself is not 
above suspicion, hinder the child from 
living its Baptism and keeping it fresh? 
Martin Bucer, in Hessen, at the time of 
the Reformation, wanted to take the 
wind out of the sails of the Baptists and 
Anabaptists, and therefore, invented a ' 
Christian Congregation into which one 
does not gain entrance through Baptism, 


but through instruction and Confirma-~” 


tion. We are not confronted with his 
problems of dealing with Anabaptists. 
This, however, was the birth of our Lu- 
theran Confirmation. A great deal of 
harm has been done by Martin Bucer’s 
“Confirmation”. Basically this approach 
- is wrong, for the insistence that a child 
must be instructed and confirmed be- 
fore it can receive Holy Communion is 
‘ a denial of the doctrine of free grace and 
therefore the material principle of Lu- 
_ theranism, Justification by Faith. It has 
_the odor of semi-pelagianism. Luther 
calls infant baptism God's most wonder- 
ful sermon on grace. Why then deny this 
grace to the child in Holy Communion? 
Only he is worthy who believes the 
words, ‘“‘given and shed for the remis* 
sion of sins’’, not he who has finished a 
course of instruction. 

In considering the subsequent history 
of Confirmation it can be noted that not 
only modern churchmen see in Confir- 
mation a difficult problem, but the piet- 
ists also had their difficulties. Therefore, 
Spener, shocked by orthodox rational- 
ism, insisted that catechumens should at- 
tend Confirmation classes until they 
showed signs of conversion. The peda- 
gogues also had to get into the picture, 
insisting that a child had to be of a cer- 
tain age before it should be permitted to 
receive Holy Communion, and _ that 
through instruction a child is made wor- 
thy. How can man make himself worthy? 
How old must a child be to believe that 
God so loved the world that He gave 
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His only begotten Son? How old must 
a child be to realize that Jesus is pres- 
ent in the Bread and Wine, and how old 
must a child be to believe that Christ 
died, shed His Blood, and gave His 
Body for the remission of sins? And, 





also, how old must a child be to know » 


that it is wrong to lie, to steal or to 
commit other sins? 

This Lutheran Confirmation develop- 
ment would have been impossible if 
the Church had not lost its true relation- 
ship to the Sacrament as the central form 
of life in the Body of Christ. In His 
great mercy and goodness and love, God 
came to us men—the prophetic Word 
was made Flesh and Blood, and by this 
Incarnation He has given us a presence, 
as the Fathers of the ancient Church 
stated. He did not leave His disciples 
without His presence, but gave them a 
new Sacrament, the Sacrament of His 
presence, which assured them that He 
would be in their midst, and they could 
recognize Him by the breaking of 
Bread until His coming again. In the 


j 


K camayrsege of the Altar God deals with 
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man in a manner which can easily be | 


comprehended by a child from eight 
years up. The wonder of the Sacrament 
is even more wonderful to the little 
child than to one of older years. But the 
Church of the Reformation hinders the 
child from participating in the Sacra- 
mental life of the Church. 

One wonders if the thought ever came 


to theologians and churchmen who in- , 


sist on the Lutheran or Anglican Tradi- 
tion, (both by Martin Bucer), why the 
child must first be instructed and Con 
firmed before it receives Communion? 
als this not preventing the child from 


= to Jesus? Jesus insists: ‘‘Suffer 


the little children to come unto me." 
This lovely gospel is usually read at the 
baptismal rite. Surely it is more applic 
able to the Communion, for at the Com: 
munion a child indeed comes to Jesus 
for is He not actually present in the 
Bread and Wine? 

This premise no one will dispute: 
Every baptized person has the right and 
privilege to receive Holy Communion 
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—also children. The Eastern Church has 
continued this practice to this very day. 
This certainly is a logical sequitur, if 
one has the right understanding of Holy 
Communion. We realize this even more 
if we remember that in the ancient 
Church, all who were baptized, and were 
in good standing, received Communion. 
Only those who were under church dis- 
cipline, or unbaptized, were ordered out 
of the church before the offering. The 
full participation in the Liturgy was the 
natural right of the baptized, for the 
Church lives out of that presence of our 
Lord, and the members of His Body 
are nourished by Him in the Word and 
Sacrament. It was only later, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, that the special rule was made 
to permit only children above the age of 
seven to receive Holy Communion, the 
condition being that the child should 
be able to distinguish between ordinary 
food, and the Body of Christ in the Sac- 
rament. This was a wise decision of the 
Western Church, which can stand in the 
light of I Cor. 11:28-29. But, also in 
the Reformation, there was at least one 
city which did not introduce Confirma- 
tion in the way that we have it today, 
and strangely, this city was Strassbourg, 
the City in which Martin Bucer had his 
ministry. In 1534 we read this rule: 
“The Pastor should admonish the par- 
ents that they should bring their chil- 
dren to the Table of the Lord.” It goes 
on to state that the parents, according 
to this rule, were considered the best 
judges as to when a child should receive 
First Communion. And it is also inter- 
esting to note, that in spite of the 
position which Martin Bucer took, Con- 
firmation was not yet introduced in 
Strassbourg in the 16th, 17th, and even 
the 18th Century. Bucer’s own parish 
did without the Bucer Confirmation. 
This no doubt, was because the Strass- 
bourgers did not have the Anabaptist 
problem. Christian parents are certainly 
the best judges as to when a child should 
make the Communion, but in the end 
the child knows best. In a Christian 
home it is the natural thing for children 
‘0 accompany their parents to church. 


The family pew has always been con- 
sidered the ideal. Why then should a 
child, baptized into Christ, be hindered 
from going to the Lord’s Table because 
of an institution, made as a compromise, 
and why should a child sit in the pew 
while father and mother and older 
brothers and sisters go to the Table of 
the Lord? But the rule is the rule. The 
child must wait until it becomes worthy 
—until it can examine itself—until it 
reaches the critical age—the age of re- 
volt—yes, even the agnostic age, before 
he is permitted to receive. 

Early children’s communion does not 
exclude instruction after the First Com- 
munion, nor does it exclude Confirma- 
tion, for the command to teach is also 
contained in the command to baptize. 
Of course Confirmation serves a good 
purpose. Lutherans are thankful that 
this institution is revered in the Lutheran 
Church, almost having a Sacramental 
character, and should also be thankful 
that a great fuss is made about it. But it, 
must not necessarily be connected with 
First Communion. This is the only ob- 
jection! Confirmation instructions are 
important! This is the duty of the church 
at all times. The early church recognized 
this and connected it with the Liturgy. 
Therefore they had the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens. The Passion Season was the 
period in which the catechumens were 
prepared for their Baptism. This is read- 
ily seen in the propers for the Sundays 
in Lent. One can only understand these 
lessons and propers if one .understands 
that these were special instructions to the 
catechumens. Spiritual exercises were 
necessary and the propers were geared 
to this end. Now this can be done before 
the First Communion, brought down to 
the level of little children, as well as be- 
fore Confirmation, at a later age. Since 
we instruct after baptism, why should we 
not also instruct after First Communion, 
and use Confirmation as an entrance into 
the active church life of the young man 
or the young woman in all its phases? 

How can we rid ourselves of the Bucer 
tradition in our church, and permit our 
children, at an early age, to make their 
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First Communion? We realize how deep- 
ly entrenched this tradition is, and those 
who have introduced First Communion 
before Confirmation, did not have a 
simple task, but when this Communion 
is introduced, a Congregation will not 
wish to return to the Bucer tradition. 
When a pastor is convinced that a child 
should receive Communion at an early 
age, it is quite simple—one just does it. 
Of course, a pastor should not handle 
the matter like a bull in a china shop! 
He should prepare his Congregation, 
convince them in Christian love, and 
have them understand that this is just 
good education; spiritually, education- 
ally, and psychologically sound, and this 
practice is also much older. In secular 
. education great strides have been made. 
But the church continues in its mistakes 
and worn out methods. In the Lutheran 
Church the catechism is the educational 
idol, an instructional method, unrelated 
to the existential needs of the child and 
to the Church as the functioning Body of 
Christ. The traditional catechetical in- 
structions have created a spiritual vacu- 
um, for it is unrelated to the Liturgy, the 
source of life of the saints. 

By permitting little children, from the 
fifth grade level, to make their commu- 
nion is good education. The instruction 
is not intended in the preparation classes 
to teach doctrines, but to inculcate upon 

. the mind of the children what we ‘‘mean 
by this Service,” the significance of their 
Baptism, and how Baptism can be lived 
within the Body of Christ, the congre- 
gation of saints. The following are sug- 
gestions for preparing the First Commu- 
nion Class: 

The children must personally register 
for the class. 

Lesson 1. What happened at my Bap- 
tism? How I became a member of the 
Family of God, the Body of Christ. 
Our reason for making our First Com- 
munion is so that we can sit at the Fam- 
ily Table of the Family of God. 

Lesson 2. How the Family of God 
functions. The child’s responsibility at 
the family table in the home. The anal- 
ogy is taken from their homes. 
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Lesson 3. The belief which I stated 
at my Baptism. The creed is one article: 
I believe in God. A. He is Father (Cre- 
ator and Preserver). God is Love. B. 
He is Redeemer, Jesus Christ. What 
He did to save me. C. He is the Holy 
Ghost, the continuing Spirit of Jesus, , 
who continues to work in the Church, 
when we meet together on Sunday and 
Feastdays. 

Lesson 4. At the Church Service we 
relive the Life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. How do we do this? Brief re. 
view of the Church Year. The children . 
use their hymnals. 

Lesson 5. How to participate in the 
services, What every worshipper should 
do. The meaning of the offering of bread 
and wine and our money. The Great 
Prayer. Ceremonies. 

Lesson 6. How to examine yourself 
and how to make your private confession 
and receive private absolution. 

Lesson 7. A special meeting in the 
Church on Saturday before the First 
Communion. The importance of the 
great experience they will have. The 


‘Holiness. Why they must be present 


every Sunday (absence wounds the Body | 
of Christ, and is a denial of Baptism.) 
Sunday Laetare is well suited for the 
First Communion. “I was glad when 
they said unto me, let us go to the House 
of the Lord.” The little girls are dressed 
in white and wear veils because in the 
Liturgy they symbolize the Church, the 


Bride of Christ. This Sunday thus be- | 


comes an unforgettable experience in 
the life of the children. After this there 
is no problem anymore to get children 
to attend church services. Now they are 
functioning members in the Body of 
Christ and their Baptism has meaning 

Of course it is easier to introduce this 
child’s Communion in a parish which 
has a parochial school and the Commu: 
nion every Sunday, but it is a tragedy if 
any parish is without this practice. 

One should not underestimate another 


_ blessing from this practice. The children 


are still children and not teen-agers. 
Christian admonition can be ideally’ 
practiced. If, for instance, a child is dis 
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obedient in the home and uncooperative 
in the school, or consistently continues 
in some sins, the pastor can withdraw 
the privilege of communicating. 
Another blessing is that when the 
children are ready for their confirmation 
instruction the pastor does not hit up 
against a cold wall. The children have 
been a part of the spiritual life of the 
church. Now a greater emphasis can be 


placed upon doctrine and personal Chris- 
tian ethics. Confirmation will mean so 
much more to children who made their 
Communion few years earlier. Thus, 
Confirmation is not conditional for the 
First Communion, but a renewal and 
seal of Baptism, a participation in the 
active and organizational life of the par- 
ish, and a solemn dedication. 





Is the Church of Sweden Lutheran? 


Bo Giertz 


Our Swedish Church is characterized 
first of all by the fact that she has experi- 
enced the Apostolic Era. I say experi- 
enced intentionally. The Church in Swe- 
den is a branch of the Apostolic Church, 
a still-living part of the Church which 
listened to Peter, Paul, Ignatius and Ire- 
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Freedom to Reform the Church.” 

The translation of the article is by Henry 
Hanson, II, business manager of UNA 
SANCTA. 


naeus. We are late-born members of the 
world - conquering, world - embracing 
Church of the martyrs and the catacombs. 
Every Sunday we confess that we belong 
to her: the one, holy and catholic. The 
altar is the only place in Swedish society 
where one still uses in unbroken tradi- 
tion the style of dress which was worn 
by people in antiquity. Under the arches 
of the church one can still hear the mel- 
odies which have preserved some of the 
tones from the song of praise which the 
Master and His disciples sang after the 
Passover Feast. 

From the early Church we have inheri- 
ted the Holy Scriptures, the three ecu- 
menical confessions and most of our 
liturgy. The offices of our priests and 
bishops have been received in unbroken 
succession from the Apostolic Church. 

We did not get a new church in Swe- 
den with the Reformation. It was the 
Church of Sweden which reformed it- 
self through its own Councils. The pro- 
cess took almost 100 years. When it was 
ended, the people went to the same 
churches and prayed before the same alt- 
ars, where candles burned in the same 
holders and Holy Communion was dis- 
pensed from the same Holy Vessels. The 
priest wore the same vestments and 
adornments, and the liturgy was sung to 
the same melodies. The Reformation 
consisted of this—that all the unbiblical 











aspects had been eliminated. The liturgy 
was purified of everything which had to 
do with the doctrine of the sacrifice of 
the Mass. It was celebrated in the peo- 
ple’s own language. The gospel was 
preached every Sunday. The people had 
again become active in the service and 
participated with their Swedish hymns. 
But there never were two churches in 
our country, fighting one another. The 
Swedish Reformation Church knew and 
confessed that she was St. Ansgar’s and 
St. Erik’s Church. 


The Church of Sweden therefore as- 
serts with good reason that she is the 
Swedish branch of Christ’s one, holy 
and catholic Church. When we baptize 
a child, it becomes an integral part of 
an institution which is a thousand years 
older than the Swedish state. When we 
join in the Apostles’ Creed, we confess 
the faith which we have in common with 
all the faithful in Christ. Therefore, our 
Church is simply called the Church of 
Sweden. 

What then is the Reformation ? 

Least of all did the Reformers wish 
to establish a new church. They only 
desired that the Church should be true 
unto herself. In the preface of the Swed- 
ish Church Order of 1571, which has 
within the Church of Sweden the char- 
acter of a confessional document, there 
is a statement which has still today the 
nature of a declaration of policy. The 
Church Order first refutes the charge of 
the papists that our church is not truly 
Catholic. To be sure, the Church of Swe- 
den has repudiated a number of the Ro- 
man Church’s rules and ceremonies; but 
this has occurred because it is impossible 
to reconcile them with the right and 
pure evangelical doctrine. Such distor- 
tions as the worship of saints, the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of the Mass, and in- 
dulgences, have made it impossible for 
our church to remain any longer one 
with the Pope’s church. But the Church 
of Sweden has in no way thereby broken 
away from Christ’s Catholic Church. 
Against all sectarians we desired to 
maintain ‘‘a certain order as it has been 
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not only under the popes but also else- 
where in all Christendom.” We still 
have our holy days and churches, our 
bishops, priests and deacons, our Serv- 
ices with their fixed ritual, our churchly 
acts, ceremonies and much else, which 
one should by no means cast aside merely 
because they were also in use under the 
pope. (So far the Church Order of 
1571.) 

In finding the way back to the truth, 
the Biblical truth, our church received 
decisive help from Martin Luther. When 
Brother Martin in the Augustinian mon- 
astery finally perceived in his wrestling 
with the text of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans what was meant by God’s right- 
eousness, he had then found the “‘key to 
knowledge”, the key which had been 
lost for centuries. With amazed eyes 
he read the Scriptures and understood 
what he had never understood pre- 
viously. Step by step he proceeded until 
he saw all in a new light: what the gos- 
pel is, who Christ is, what salvation in- 
volves, and what constitutes a right 
Christian life. 

The Gospel is God’s solution of the 
apparently insoluble problem—how an 
ungodly person can be at the same time 
a child of the God who is immutably 
righteous. Luther had examined himself 
and had seen that man’s nature is help- 
lessly selfish. It is just as impossible to 
remove the egoism from the human heart 
as it is to remove the black color from 
a piece of coal. God is inflexibly just. 
It is as impossible to reconcile the ego- 
centricity of a person with the holiness 
of God as it is to build a summer cottage 
on a lava stream or to sit down on the 
sun. 

But since there is not any possibility 
for the minuscule egocentric human be 
ing to stand in the presence of the fire 
of God's righteousness, God has found 
a way down to man and has made it pos 
sible for the sinner to live in God's pres- 
ence. That is what God has done through 
the Incarnation, through becoming man 
Himself. He fulfilled everything whic 
His wayward children should have done. 
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He atoned for their misdeeds. He bore 
their guilt as His own, let Himself be 
condemned to death, and experienced the 
ultimate consequences of their evil and 
fall. 

In Christ the incomprehensible won- 
der has occurred, which our reason only 
grasps in part. God Himself has met the 
demand for justice when He went as a 
man among men and bore His brothers’ 
burden. Thus, He makes the ungodly 
righteous. 

All this takes place through faith. 
Faith in Christ means the heart's secret 
union with Christ. The individual hu- 
man being Becomes a limb of Christ's 
Body, a branch in His vineyard, a stone 
in His temple. All which Christ has 
done, suffered, fought for, and won is 
now his. Paradise is opened to the thief, 
and the gospel is proclaimed even for 
the prisoners in the kingdom of the 
dead. 

Only in faith’s secret union with 
Christ is the sinner united with God 
Himself. Only here, under the pierced 
hand of the Propitiator is it possible for 
the sinner with unsullied, child-like con- 
fidence to meet God and experience the 
fire of His righteousness as the flame of 
love which it is in reality. 

This saving faith implies a union with 
Christ. To possess forgiveness means 
therefore to possess Christ. But in the 
same moment that Christ is in the heart, 
there is also there a struggle against the 
flesh and all its deeds. He who believes 
has within himself the spirit which never 
compromises. Consequently he has ahead 
of himself a life-long struggle. His being 
a child of God does not depend on his 
pointing to this or that victory but in 
his giving himself and his whole lost 
case into the hands of Jesus. But just for 
that reason are there victories. At the 
moment when a human being no longer 
struggles in desperation to become right- 
eous but fights against sin because he 
loves his Saviour, then it is apparent that 
“the love of Christ constrains us.” 


This is the key to knowledge. We 
must not let this key be taken from us. 


The teaching about justification through 
faith is and remains that upon which the 
Church stands or falls. 

The Church of Sweden regards the 
Lutheran confessional documents, which 
she wholly and completely accepts, as 
the guarantee that this key shall never 
be lost. The confessional documents of 
the Lutheran Church—the Book of Con- 
cord—are not designed to establish a new 
Christianity. They themselves set up 
Holy Scriptures as the standard accord- 
ing to which they are to be judged. They 
accept the Confession of Faith of the 
Ancient Church and emphasize their 
solidarity with that Church. It is faith- 
fulness to the Apostolic heritage and to 
the Apostolic Church which compels 
them to make the explanations and to 
disassociate themselves from the false 
teachings which distort the Apostolic 
Faith. 

The Church of Sweden can thus with- 
out the slightest doubt be rightly called 
“Lutheran”. One should only bear in 
mind that the Lutheran Church does not 
wish to be a new church, created by Mar- 
tin Luther, but only the right, good, old, 
apostolic and catholic Church, purified 
from the Roman Church's human inno- 
vations and unswervingly faithful to the 
Apostolic heritage. 

In determining what is important and 
unimportant, central and peripheral in 
the Church’s life and teaching, the 
Church of Sweden points to its Confes- 
sional statements. Take an example: the 
Apostolic Succession. We value it highly 
and are happy to have it, in the same 
manner that we are happy to have the 
liturgy of the ancient Church and the old 
church vestments with their origin in the 
days of the Apostles. The Succession is 
one of the many ties which unite us with 
the Church of the Apostles. But we 
know from the Scriptures that it is not 
necessary for salvation. We maintain 
without any reservations fraternal ties 
with churches which do not have the 
Succession; and American and Norwe- 
gian priests who confess our Lutheran 
faith and who have been ordained in 
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their churches may serve in the Church 
of Sweden without there being any ques- 
tion of a new ordination. In her nego- 
tiations with the Anglican Church on 
inter-communion, the Church of Sweden 
has clearly asserted this view. 

Personally, I consider it natural if a 
church in which the Apostolic Succes- 
sion has not been preserved in the same 
manner as among us desires to regain it. 
We also regard it a gain if a church 
which has lost the liturgy of the ancient 
Church or has received it in a very muti- 
lated form restores it through wise li- 
turgical reforms. Likewise, I regard it a 
legitimate aspiration if a church also 
wants to regain that tie with the Ancient 
Church which the Apostolic Succession 
constitutes. But as a bishop in the Church 
of Sweden, I can never recognize that 
such a measure is necessary for a church 
to be a true Church of Christ or its 
priests true priests of Jesus Christ. 

The fact that the Church of Sweden 
has in a way a key position ecumenically 
stems not only from the fact that under 
Nathan Séderblom she took a prominent 
part in the ecumenical movement, but 
also from her particular position which 
makes it possible for her to have a com- 
mon bond with and understand different 
church bodies. There is no doubt that 
the Church of Sweden values highly its 
good relations with the Anglican Com- 
munion. There is even less doubt that 
the Church of Sweden has above all a 
self-evident common bond with all the 
churches who share her convicition as to 
what is the key to knowledge, and who 
like her accept the Lutheran confessional 
documents as an expression of their 





faith. That common tie can never be 
questioned. With such churches we do 
not need to negotiate about inter-com- 
munion. It is a self-evident matter. Mem- 
bers of other Lutheran Churches who 
visit Sweden have the same right to 
participate in the Lord’s Supper as in 
their home churches and become, when 
they desire, members of our Church with- 
out further ado. 

It is thus an obvious fact that the 
Church of Sweden is what is called in 
ecumenical language a Lutheran Church. 
Its confessional documents are the Sym- 
bols of the Ancient Church and the whole 
Concordia Pia or Book of Concord, and 
in addition the Swedish Church Order 
of 1571. Every Swedish priest vows at 
his ordination to proclaim God's Word 
in purity and clarity as it is given unto 
us in the Holy Scriptures and as our 
Church’s confessional documents wit- 
ness. 

There is occurring within the Church 
of Sweden in our days a strong effort to 
renew the liturgy, the Sacramental life, 
prayer, and the care of souls; and this 
very movement can cite these very con- 
fessional documents. It must do that, if 
it wants to be faithful to the Church 
which it strives to rejuvenate. We value 
evangelical liberty highly, and the 
Church of Sweden is least of all narrow- 
minded. But evangelical liberty does not 
imply any right to diverge from the gos- 
pel. We in the Church of Sweden are 
convinced that we would not be faith- 
ful to the gospel if we diverged from 
the basic views which our confessional 
documents express. 
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Wilhelm Loehe 


Ernst W. Seybold 


Wilhelm Loehe has been at rest in the 
peace of the Lord for 85 years. On the 
second of January, 1872, he went to his 
eternal home. But he left behind a herit- 
age for the Church which is of abiding 
value. It is our duty to be good stewards 
of the inheritance which God has given 
us through him. 

Wilhelm Loehe was born, of middle 
class background, on February 21, 1808, 
in Fuerth, Bavaria. Despite the loss of 
his father at an early age, he and his 
brothers and sisters were brought up 
within the family circle in a rich life of 
faith. The weekly celebrations of the 
Sacrament in St. Michael’s Church, 
which he witnessed as a youth from un- 
der the organ loft, were among those ex- 
periences which molded him for his fu- 
ture work. 


He was very gifted. In school and 
university he was always among the best 
students. And a real firmness of faith 
was characteristic of him. Rationalism, 
so widely held and publicly taught dur- 
ing his time, did not affect him. Neither 
did he succumb to what today would be 
called a philosophy of existentialism. 
Temptations to sin were as strong as they 
are for any of us—but never did Loehe 
face any temptation to forsake the doc- 
trine of the Gospel. He always possessed 
a great inner calmness. It is said that 
when he was studying at Berlin, he 
looked so penetratingly at Schleiermacher 
during a lecture, that the great profes- 
sor stopped and was unable to continue 
for a while. Most of his studies were 
taken at Erlangen. There the Reformed 





The Rev. Ernst Seybold is a pastor of the 
Lutheran Church of Bavaria, where he was 
ordained in 1954. He served as a curate in 
Passau and Munich, and has spent the past 
year in America at St. Augustine’s House, 
Oxford, Mich. He has recently returned to 
Germany to take up a new assignment in 
Fuerth, Bavaria. 


professor, Krafft, formed a rallying point 
for the non-rationalistic students. Loehe 
was part of this group; but even at this 
time he was a convinced Lutheran. The 
entry he made into the ordination book 
gives evidence of this. 

“Since in these times, we do not lack 

ministerial candidates who, though 

they have no evangelical faith and life 
at all, nevertheless dare to desire the 
ordination and name of Evangelical 

Lutheran clergymen, I cannot help but 

declare here, that I in no case want to 

be counted in this class. The Augsburg 

Confession—if I, poor man that I am, 

may be allowed to use these words— 

is also my confession; and the other 
symbolical books of the Evangelical 

Lutheran Church, in harmony with the 

Augustana, are also for me norma 

normata,”’ 

He never forgot his ordination day, 
July 25, 1831, nor did the significance of 
the passages of Scripture which he 
chanced to read that day escape him. 
From the prophecy of Isaiah he read 
these words: ‘‘I heard the voice of the 
Lord, saying, ‘Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us?’ Then I said, ‘Here 
am I! Send me!’ And he said, ‘Go and 
say to this people: “Hear and hear, but 
do not understand. See and see, but do 
not perceive.’” Make the heart of this 
people fat, and their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes; lest they see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their hearts, and turn and be 
healed.’ ’’ (6:8-10) The quotation of 
this passage in Acts 28 and John 12 
served to underscore his prophetic re- 
sponsibility and deepen his commitment. 

Loehe served as curate in a number of 
places, and even during this youthful 
beginning of his ministry he brought at 
least one rationalistic pastor, older than 
he, to true faith. He brought order to the 
schools of his parish, organized Bible 
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associations, societies for missions, youth 
groups. And he was not afraid to call 
sin by name! This brought him opposi- 
tion and disciplinary transfers. He re- 
fused to re-marry divorced persons, 
which was a bold position to take within 
the framework of the State Church. Still 
he was being appreciated. During his 
time as vicar in Nuernberg he attracted 
several leading townsmen to his 6 a.m. 
Sunday Bible study class. His afternoon 
sermons at St. Aegidius’ Church were 
heard by thousands, much impressed. 
Once a young man was heard to remark 
to another after a service, ‘Now there’s 
areal guy!” These services began at 2:30 
p-m. and the sermons were still in prog- 
ress when the ushers would bring forth 
candles made necessary by the late hour. 
But the crowds still came and were fasci- 
nated! However, an unbelieving press 
made the 26 year old vicar an object of 
criticism. 

Finally in 1837, Wilhelm Loehe be- 
came the pastor of the parish in the small 
village of Neuendettelsau, where he was 
to remain permanently, in spite of sev- 
eral requests for a position in a city. Be- 
fore he settled in Neuendettelsau, he 
married the 18 year old Helene An- 
dreae, a descendent of Jacob Andreae, 
who rendered great service in the com- 
position and acceptance of the Formula 
of Concord. The engagement and mar- 
ried life of Loehe and his wife seem, at 
least for us, somewhat extraordinary. It 
seems that there was neither courtship 
nor romance. Yet no novel could pic- 
ture such deep married love as does the 
biography of this Neuendettelsau pastor. 
If there has ever been a happily married 
Lutheran pastor, it was Wilhelm Loehe. 

Great then was his sorrow when his 
Helene was taken from him in the sev- 
enth year of their marriage. For the rest 
of his life, he suffered because of this 
loss. “All the rest of his life” is no ex- 
aggeration, for his diary gives ample 
evidence of it. His three children (a 
fourth had died in infancy) prayed 
daily, ‘Good Saviour, I thank Thee, that 
Thou hast given my dear mother and 
\2 





grandmother Thy Holy Spirit and hast 
saved them. I pray Thee that Thou 
wouldst comfort them eternally and give 
them joy with all the angels and the elect 
and wouldst through Thy Holy Spirit 
have them remember us, that they would 
zealously pray for us before Thy throne.” 
Helene’s death gave Loehe a great hun- 
ger for the Sacrament, because for him, 
Christians have fellowship at the Table 
of the Lord with the faithful departed 
who already see the same Lord whom 
those on earth receive in the Eucharist. 
(This thought of Loehe gives us a sig- 
nificant understanding of the proper use 
of memorials for the faithful departed in 
the Liturgy, instead of the wrong use of 
“‘meritorious’’ requiem Masses for the 
dead.) From this grew the desire for 
the coming of the Lord on the “dear Last 
Day.’ The Neuendettelsau Liturgy con- | 
tains the Maranatha — ‘Come Lord 
Jesus!” 

However, Loehe believed that while 
waiting for the Lord’s parousia, this life 
is given us for accomplishing good 
works. Through his preaching, he mold- 
ed the life of his congregation. Profes- , 
sors sat at his feet; students came from 
Erlangen (a six hour walk at least) to 
hear this “Dorfpfarrer’”’, this village 
preacher. Liturgical scholarship, doc- 
trinal debate, soul-care, church discipline, 
the diaconate, inner and foreign mis- 
sions — all occupied his thought and 
energy. 

The liturgical suggestions he gave ate ' 
only today being accepted in their full- 
ness. He himself burned as “a living 
flame of devotion” (to use his own 
words on the duty of a priest). In pass- 
ing it may be noted that he was not able 
to sing. This fact contradicts those adver- 
saries of the liturgical movement who so 
blithely connect liturgical life with 
“church music aestheticism.” 

Although those thoughts which Loche 
expressed concerning the Ministry and 
the Church are not even yet the common 
possession of all Lutherans, without 
doubt they indicate the direction which | 
we must follow. (See UNA SANCTA, 








St. Michael's, 1955, C. Bergen, Loehe’s 
Concept of the Ministry y 

His care of souls, church discipline, 
and catechetical instructions were ac- 
knowledged and lauded throughout the 
land. Private confession was practiced 
in Neuendettelsau. Loehe also had a 
charismatic power over evil spirits and 
sicknesses. His crusades for the Church, 
her purity and unity, shaped his whole 
life. Fearlessly, the village preacher 
fought, when necessary, those in Church 
and State who were for him the “powers 
that be.” However he never lost his 
Christian humility when dealing with 
them. 

The Deaconess Institute, founded in 
1854, shows Loche’s longing for the of- 
fice of deaconess as it was found in the 
ancient church, and when this original 
idea fell through, he then modelled his 
Deaconess Institute after the pattern of 
a religious community. He extolled the 
gift of virginity very highly. In his time, 
the establishment of the Deaconess 
Motherhouses and the work they accom- 
plished were the most modern answer 
of the Church to the many social prob- 
lems of that century, particularly the 
problem of the many unmarried women. 
We can see his views regarding the place 
women should occupy in the life of the 
Church from the Order of Service for 
the Consecration of Deaconesses which 
he wrote. This service, still in use, is 
conducted almost entirely by the Sisters 
themselves. (If we would follow Loe- 
he’s pattern in honoring the place of 
women in the life and work of the 
Church we would have no danger of a 
“female priesthood’ in the Lutheran 
Church.) 

From 1841 on, for a long period, 
Loehe was at the service of Lutherans 
all over Europe, helping the immigrants 
in the United States and Australia. Be- 
cause of this activity, he maintained close 
communications with Lutherans even in 
Russia and Scandinavia, as well as in the 
central European countries. The dim out- 
lines of Lutheran unity, so much sought 
for today, could already be seen in 
Loehe’s work. Yet this hopeful picture 
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disappeared. The Missouri Synod broke 
connections with Loehe, and by this move 
he also lost contact with his Bavarian 
colonies in Michigan, and with his pv- 
pils who were at work in the Indian mis. 
sions. (The Iowa Synod, today a part of 
the American Lutheran Church, became 
the organization for those loyal to 
Loehe. ) 

Besides all these activities, which re- 
quired so much effort, Loche studied and 
wrote. The books of many learned theo- 
logians of his time are practically for. 
gotten today, but the works of the “Dorf. 
pfarrer”’ are published again and again 
It is interesting to know that his style 
was praised as the most beautiful Ger- 
man written since Goethe. It is also re. 
markable that in one of his writings he 
anticipated the idea of a Brotherhood 
He wrote some sort of a rule for a “Fel. 
lowship of Apostolic Life’, with great 
stress On worship, pure doctrine, and 
sacrifice. 

All this work was done by a man in 
poor health. A few months after the 
foundation of the Deaconess Institute 
he was felled by a typhous fever, so that 
his people feared for his life. In 1857 
came another siege of disease. Loehe 
prayed that he might be spared and 
given longer life like Hezekiah (Isaiah 
38), and this prayer was granted. (He 
was given 15 years!) However he never 
regained robust health. In 1863 he had 
a slight attack. During these critical 
times, Loehe received the Sacrament 
daily. Once again the imminent danger 
passed. Some trips and cures were sup: 
posed to bring him recovery and health 
(On these and other journeys he estab- 
lished and strengthened some ecumen- 
ical connections.) Nevertheless none o! 
the cures helped. During the last few 
months of his life, the light of his mind 
which formerly had burned so brightly 
became, to some extent, dimmed. His 
death was without that splendor which 
God had bestowed so richly upon his 
life. But the ways of God are inscrut 
able, which finally led this Servant of 
God into Light. Beside his grave a grea‘! 
assembly paid him final honors. 


YIM 


Wilhelm Loehe was not known either 
as a distinguished scholar, a history-mak- 
ing church official, a deep mystic, or a 
great speculative theologian. One might 
even say that he suffered a little bit from 
pietistic narrowness. But this was his 
greatness: he had a center, and from this 
center he looked out upon the fullness of 
Christian life. And this was the center 
of his experience: the Sacramental Life. 
For the life of man is both spiritual and 
corporal, having both spirit and form. 
And the Sacrament is the corporal form 
of grace, not only the idea of divine fa- 
vor. Mission work, charities, care of 
souls, found their source and center at 
the Altar. Sacramental Life was the cen- 
ter of Loehe’s life, and for the sake of 
this L’fe he carried on the battle for pure 
doctrine (which here means, of course, 
something organic and not mechanical) . 
All his battles, however, did not bind 
Loehe to the earth in a false manner. 
He seemed to be one whose eyes were 
ever lifted by the grace of God, so that 
he could go forward with sure step along 
life's way, unbothered by the depths 
which were on the right side and the 
left. Because of his inner certainty which 
was the result of being tied with strong 
bonds into the Church, Loehe was a most 
free man. He was a child in the House of 
God without any temptation to doubt the 
House’s existence, and therefore he 
could discern the foundations of the 


House as well as the furniture which may 
belong only to a certain period. Thus he 
was, beyond the shadow of a doubt, pre- 
eminently a Lutheran, but without being 
of the ‘strict observance” (as he himself 
said in the Preface to the second part of 
his Agenda). Hence he was true to the 
Bible even where ‘confessional’? Luther- 
ans wanted to prohibit him from being 
so, for Lutheran Christianity was for 
Loehe not merely a conservatism, but a 
movement into a richer future of the 
Church—on the basis of the things that 
we have already. Therefore he was in 
fact a “Catholic and Lutheran” as he 
once signed a letter. 

“My time is still to come,” Wilhelm 
Loehe once said. It is true. His name, 
along with others, had significance for 
the first “Lund Theology” which 
marked, in the second half of the last 
century, the beginnings of the Swedish 
“High Church’”” movement. His name 
is held in great respect in the liturgical 
groups in Germany, and his quiet influ- 
ence seems to be growing in the official 
Church of that country. In America too, 
may the willingness to hear his voice, 
which already has become apparent in 
the pages of UNA SANCTA, continue 


to grow in the future. 


Bibliography: J. Deinzer, Wilhelm Loehe’ 
Leben. 3 volumes. Neuendettelsau, (1935.) 
Wilhelm Loehe, Gesammelte Werke. Ed. by 
K. Ganzert. Neuendettelsau, 1873 ff. 
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Credo Ecclesiam— 


of the Church Today 


Translated by Fred H. Lindemann 


VII. 
SANCTORUM COMMUNIONEM 


1. Fellou ship in the hol) establishes 


the communion of the holy ones. 


As we know today, and as Werner 
Elert in particular has shown (Abend- 
mahl und Kirchengemeinschaft in der 
Alten Kirche, hau ptsaechlich des Os- 
tens), the primary meaning of the for- 
mula “savctorum communio’ is not the 
communion of holy persons, but the com- 
mon participation in the holy, in the entire 
fullness of God's gifts of grace; particu- 
larly however in the elements of the 
Holy Supper, that is, in Christ’s presence. 
Thereby the limit of a purely personal 
understanding is set, and at the same 
time it is made clear whereon the rela- 
tionship of the sancti as persons rests.! 


If the succession of the statements in 


Jerome’s confession was originally 
(Elert): remsssto peccatorum (forgive- 
ness of sins), Sanctorum communio 


(communion in the holy), reswrrectio 
mortuorum (resurrection of the dead), 
then these three phrases present a con- 
nection that is significant in regard to the 
story of salvation and to eschatology. 
They indicate that forgiveness of sins, 
isolated and understood as essentially 
negative, is not the sole content of salva- 
tion. The priesthood of all believers is 
the Christians’ sharing in Christ's priest- 
ly office. The Christians’ priestly respon- 
sibility for each other rests on this es- 
sential connection of the members with 
Christ's body. For this reason there is 


The Rev. Fred H. Lindemann, translator, 
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Credo Ecclesiam is the manifesto of the St. 
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Rev. Erwin Schmidt. This is the concluding 
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also representation in the Church (the 
office of sponsors, intercessory prayer). 

2. The universal priesthood does not 
nullify the personal. The ordination is 
the passing on of the apostolic authority 
of office. 

The concept of the communio, essen- 
tial and personal at the same time, has 
an analogy in the insoluble interlacing 
of office and person in the structure of 
the Church's order. While the Roman 
Church maintains an independent and 
indelible spiritual character of the priest- 
hood—differing here from the Ancient 
and the Greek Church—the Reformation 
has understood and fashioned the spir- 
itual office predominantly as a function 
and has left its personal character un- 
clarified. A mere functional conception, 
however, is civil and not biblical. As the 
kerygma of Jesus can not be separated 
from His person, so little.can person and 
function be separated in the office. Ac- 
cording to the teaching of the ancient 
Church, function and ordination are con- 


1"'Kattenbusch . . . no doubt has formulated 
correctly: ‘that no man in the ancient Church 
felt the essential and (the) personal concep- 
tion of communio sanctorum to be in opposi- 
tion! On the contrary, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that both were related to one an- 
other. Only he who possessed and rightly 
valued the communio with the sancta also 
possessed or had prospects of attaining ee 





communion with the sancti’ (Wolf, hid 
p. 285). 
“The Sacrament does not establish pri- 


marily a communion of persons but as sacra- 
mental koinonia is partaking of Christ's 
body. The identification of the sacramental 
food in the Lord’s Supper with Christ's body 
with the ‘I’ of Christ, excludes the idea that 
the recipients of the Sacrament, that men 
must first construct this body” (747d, p. 177). 
“Not the gathering together into a unity, 
but the uniting with Christ and the resulting 
sharing in the divine life He possesses is the | 
main point in the Pauline conception of the 
Church as the body of Christ’’ (747d, p. 177) 
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ditioned upon one another; without 
function no ordination; without ordina- 
tion no function (relative ordination). 

Therefore no one in the Church can 
have a share in the spiritual office with- 
out being called and ordained. 

Whereas the Roman Church has made 
the priesthood the exclusive mark of the 
ordained clergy and permitted the uni- 
versal priesthood of the believers to be- 
come insignificant, we have wrongfully 
denied the particular priesthood. How- 
ever, the universal priesthood and the 
priesthood of the office are not exclusive 
opposites. They are conditioned one 
upon the other. The particular priesthood 
shares in the universal, but is not to be 
derived from it. The particular priest- 
hood of the office is based solely on the 
vocation, that is, the bestowal of the 
gifts by God; not therefore by the dele- 
gating of powers which belong to every 
Christian. 

This situation is obscured by the wide- 
ly diffused teaching that the Church is a 
fellowship of elected or believing men, 
a teaching that introduced the worldly 
principles of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple and parliamentarian democracy into 
the Church. “A ‘sociology of the Church’ 
as congregation, developed from the 
formula ‘communio sanctorum’ is not 
possible within the thinking of the Re- 
formation.” (Wolf, zbid p. 296). 

In the ordination, then, a charisma of 
the office is conferred (cf. the statement 
of the Apology, Art. XII, De Numero 
et Usu Sacramentorum) *. In our Church 
this possibility actually is considered only 
in theory. Thereby the spiritual character 
of the office is lost to view. This leads 
to the primarily theological-intellectual 
education of the pastors and to the ne- 
glect of their spiritual preparation. In 
this way they become, to speak in terms 
of the Reformation, “magis profani 
quam decet ecclesiam” (profaner than 
becomes the Church). Here the words 
of Scripture are to remembered: “. . . I 
remind you to rekindle the gift of God 
that is within you through the laying on 
of my hands” (2 Timothy 1:6). ‘Do not 


neglect the gift you have, which was 
given you by prophetic utterance when 
the elders laid their hands upon you.” 
(1 Timothy 4:14). 

3. Partnership in the holy is the prin- 
ciple of all spiritual life. 

The communio Sanctorum is a mem- 
bered communion, which does not ex- 
clude but requires differences of rank. 
The Primitive Church and the Ancient 
Church prized the oneness most highly, 
but as pneumatic communion knew no 
equality, particularly in view of the last 
things. 

The concern of the Reformation that 
the sole mediation of Christ remain un- 
touched dare not lead us to misjudge the 
manifoldness of ordered mediation. The 
denial of every ordered mediation 
(through the /raditio in office, sermon, 
sacraments) is to Luther the mark of 
fanaticism. The scorning of the Church’s 
concrete historical forms, as the glorifi- 
cation of religious immediacy, is today’s 
form of the fanaticism Luther opposed 
so violently. The universal priesthood, 
which among us is misunderstood in the 
sense of the individual’s spiritual sov- 
ereignty, has its essential meaning par- 
ticularly as substitutional mediation. 

The sharing in the savcta, in the holy 
things, is the principle of all spiritual 
life. Spiritual exercise therefore serves 
the training into this living participation 
and the realization of the universal priest- 
hood. The concept of participation con- 
tradicts every ideal of perfection in the 
sense of completeness. Intercession and 
service of love are professions of mem- 
bership in the communio sanctorum. 
Knowledge and contemplation of the 
saints’ stature is necessary if the com- 





2"But if the ordination be understood as ap- 
plying to the ministry of the Word, we are 
not unwilling to call ordination a sacrament. 
For the ministry of the Word has God's 
command and glorious promises, Romans 
1:16; likewise Isaiah 55:11. If ordination 
be understood in this way, neither will we 
refuse to call the imposition of hands a sac- 
rament. For the Church has the command to 
appoint ministers .. .” (German: “Prediger 
and Diakonos’’). 











munio Sanctorum is to be an actual place 
where we may live and be at home. 
Characteristic of the Church as cor- 
poreal sharing is that the authority of the 
truth and obedience owed the truth be- 
comes evident as concrete authority and 
concrete obedience. The irresponsible 
despotism of pet ideas dare not be sub- 
stituted for personal authority. Caprice 
and lack at discipline cannot justify 
themselves by appealing to freedom from 
the law. In this fashion also the appeal 
that one submits to (an ill-informed and 
often erring) conscience is misused. Au- 
thority and obedience both need brother- 
ly counsel and spiritual directing. Where 
this structure is destroyed, the authority 
dies and a false brotherliness of mutual 
self-corroboration is cultivated. 


CONCLUSION 


When we solemnly receive the pro- 
fession regarding the Church, as we have 
attempted to develop it here, we shall be 


compelled, in a different manner than 
heretofore, to strive eagerly and jealous- 
ly for accord with the universal (cath- 
olic) Church in worship, teaching, and 
order. The word “‘catholicity” of the 
Church is on the lips of many today. 
Everybody thinks he is most likely to find 
it in his own confession or division. In 
the face of Christendom’s inward need 
and outward disunion, of the spread of 
heresy, error and disorder, we deceive 
ourselves by such language. It is a matter 
of breaking through to the true catho- 
licity. 

We demand no radicalism, but we as- 
sume the far more difficult task of per- 
mitting ourselves to be brought into the 
right proportion of the obedience of 
faith. 

This task and this proportion are: the 
entire Gospel—the entire Bible—the en- 
tire Church — the entire Service — the 
entire Order. 





Some one may say . . . Ceremonies are husks! 


So they are, but where is the farmer who will tear the husks 
off his corn in midsummer? He knows the corn will be spoiled. 
The husks serve the purpose of protecting the corn till the har- 
vest. Exactly so with the forms and ceremonies of the Church. 
They are the husks containing the kernel till the harvest time, 
lest the kernel be destroyed. There must be some kind of husk 
to obtain kernel. What happened to many a church where all 
forms and ceremonies were put away? The kernel—the preach- 
ing of Christ crucified—was either put aside altogether or 
made a secondary matter, while the social, the entertaining ele- 
ment, predominated; and the church, in spite of popularity 
and membership, was actually reduced to the level of a social 


club with a religious sprinkling. 


Ceremonies may very well be likened to the husk of the 
corn, but they may yet serve quite an important purpose in the 
life, in the activity, in the being of the Church on earth. 


—Jens Madsen 
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Of the Worship of Saints they teach that the memory of the saints 
may be set before us, that we may follow their faith and good works... 
—Augsburg Confession, Article XXI1 








THE NATIVITY OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST 
(June 24) 


Biographical: Greek Ionannes ho Bap- 
tistes, “John the Baptizer,” from Hebrew 
Jehohanan, “Jehovah favoreth.” Born in 
“the hill country of Judea,” the son of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth, both descendants of 
the first Jewish High Priest Aaron, Zach- 
arias himself a priest ‘‘of the course of Abia.” 
His birth was announced and his name given 
by the Angel Gabriel to Zacharias while the 
priest was celebrating what was probably the 
crowning privilege of his life, namely, offer- 
ing the prayers before the altar of incense 
in the temple. On this occasion the future 
prophet’s unique office was also announced: 
he was to be the immediate forerunner and 
herald of the promised Messiah and to be 
“filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his 
mother’s womb.” In addition, he was at this 
time already dedicated to the Nazarite order 
of ascetics. His father’s initial doubt and 
punitive sign of temporary dumbness are 
well known. His birth and the attendant un- 
usual circumstances are related in the Holy 
Gospel for today. His spiritual strength and 
solitary dwelling in the desert as a recluse 
are also mentioned. Then, in the fifteenth year 
of the Emperor Tiberius, Saint John the Bap- 
tist stirred all Israel, preaching the baptism 
of repentence for the remission of sins, com- 
manding the people thus to prepare the way 
of the Lord. Soon Our Lord came to the Jor- 
dan, requested and received the Baptism of 
Saint John. Indeed moving are the Baptist’s 
recorded public references to Our Lord as 
the Lamb of God and the eclipsing Light. 
Apparently, a religious community of dis- 
ciples under the leadership of Saint John 
continued even after the commencement of 
Our Lord’s public ministry. Apparently also, 
it was to dispel the doubts of some of these 





The Rev. Delvin E. Ressel is a chaplain of 
the United States Air Force. This series of 
articles first appeared in the Lutheran Chap- 
lain. The present installment completes the 
series, with the exception of articles on 
Candlemas and St. Matthias’ Day, which will 
be printed next year. 


disciples that Saint John, then in prison, 
sent the much disputed delegation to Our 
Lord. The martyrdom of Saint John the 
Baptist by Herod Antipas is too well known 
to be detailed here (Saint Matthew 14). His 
short but splendid biography ends with the 
poignant sentence: “And his disciples came, 
and took up the body, and buried it, and 
went and told Jesus.” 


Thou Shalt Go Before the Face of 
the Lord to Prepare His Ways 


Saint Augustine remarks that, except 
for the Feast of the Nativity of Our 
Lord, the Nativity of Saint John the 
Baptist is the only earthly birthday cele- 
brated by the Church. (The Nativity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary on September 
8 is a later observance.) The greatest day 
in the lives of other saints is their 
heavenly birthday. The Nativity of 
Saint John the Baptist, however, is ex- 
plained by the Bishop of Hippo in this 
way, that Our Lord desired to announce 
His own coming through this Fore- 
runner, so that the people would be pre- 
pared for the sudden appearance of the 
Messiah. 

In the life, character, and mission of 
the last and greatest of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets there is much to inspire 
our own consecration and gratitude. 

Confining ourselves to only two fea- 
tures of that great life, let us ponder, 
first, the astonishing humility of the 
Baptist. Perhaps no churchman in his- 
tory has ever had such an opportunity to 
make political capital of his position. 
For centuries Israel had prayed and 
sighed and waited for the great Deliv- 
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erer promised by God Himself. Unfortu- 
nately, by this time the common expec- 
tation was of a political Messiah who 
would restore the physical kingdom of 
David. In this atmosphere the son of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth was born, and 
throughout all the hill country of Judea 

ople exclaimed in awe: ‘“What man- 
ner of child shall this be!”” As a contem- 
plative he grew up alone in the desert, 
his character as sternly ascetic as his 
garment of camel’s hair and his diet of 
locusts and wild honey. The rocks and 
crags of the wilderness rang with his 
piercing cry, “Repent!” Jerusalem and 
all Judea made a pilgrimage into the 
wasteland, and “‘all men mused in their 
hearts of John, whether he were the 
Christ, or not.’ What a political oppor- 
tunity, made to order! Not for an instant 
did Saint John the Baptist entertain the 
flattering suggestion. But the popular 
pressure increased. Saint-John was clear- 
ly the people’s choice. In fact, the au- 
thorities of the national church became 
so alarmed that they sent an official 
delegation to force the Baptist to deny 
or to affirm that he was the Messiah. In 
utter self-effacement he not only cate- 
gorically repudiated all claims to Mes- 
siahship, but minimized his own person 
as Forerunner! The most that he would 
say of himself is that he was a voice cry- 





THE SYMBOL OF ST. JOHN THE BAP- 
TIST shows the black martyr’s cross banked 
against the shell, symbolical of Baptism. 
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ing in the wilderness, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord!’”’ Again and again he 
reduced himself to the dust before the 
Mightier One. It was probably at the 
height of his own tame that Saint John 
the Baptist said publicly of Our Lord: 
‘He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
No greater exemplar of true humility 
can be found than Saint John the Bap- 
tist. And to this humble, fearless man 
of God Our Lord paid the greatest trib- 
ute that any man has ever received: 
“Among those that are born of women 
there is not a greater prophet than John 
the Baptist.” But Our Lord adds: ‘‘But 
he that is least in the kingdom of God 
is greater than he.” Clearly, Christian 
humility is still one of the greatest needs 
of the Church. 

Next, let us contemplate the mission 
of Saint John the Baptist. At his birth 
his father stated that mission in these 
words: “Thou shalt go before the face 
of the Lord to prepare His ways.” No 


ambassador of Christ ever accomplished ‘ 


this mission more effectively. The Bap- 
tist so severely threatened with God’s 


Law that thousands were shaken in the , 


depths of their souls and came to him in 
confession. Mercilessly he exposed hy- 
pocrisy and imagined racial superiority. 
But the Prophet also knew how to heal 
the wounds that had been laid open be- 
fore him. He ‘‘gave knowledge of sal- 
vation unto his people’; he baptized 
“for the remission of sins” ; and at every 
opportunity he pointed to Our Lord and 
said, “Behold, the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.”’ Our 
own lives have been dedicated to the 
perpetuation of Saint John’s mission to 
those who are still without God and 
Christ in the world. 

This is the holy man for whom we 
thank God in today’s Mass, and rightly 
so. But where shall we find the re- 
sources to perpetuate his mission among 
the cynics of our day? The best answer 
is in the Holy Eucharist, for here is that 
very Lamb of God to which Saint John 
was privileged merely to point. You and 
I are invited to eat and to drink of the 
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Lamb Himself who takes away our sins 
and strengthens us on the way. 

God, who didst honor this day 
through the birth of Saint John the Bap- 
tist, grant unto Thy people spiritual glad- 


ness and direct the minds of all Thy 
faithful into the way of everlasting life; 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our 
Lord, . . —Collect for the Nativity of 
Saint John the Baptist. 


SAINT PETER AND SAINT PAUL THE APOSTLES’ DAY 


(June 29) 


Biographical note on Saint Peter: Greek 
Petros, “Rock,” originally Simeon or Simon. 
A native of Bethsaida, in Galilee, and the 
son of a certain Jonas, or John. His trade 
was that of fisherman, in which his brother 
Andrew was a partner. Probably a disciple 
of Saint John the Baptist, whose stirring 
words, “Behold the Lamb of God,’ first 
turned Saint Andrew to Our Lord. Saint 
Andrew, in turn, brings his brother, and 
Our Lord, at this very first meeting, sur- 
names him Cephas, ‘Rock’ (Petros). After 
returning to his trade on Lake Galilee for 
a time, Saint Peter was called by Our Lord 
to be a full-time Disciple and, later, Apostle. 
His wife seems to have accompanied him on 
his apostolic labors and journeys, and his 
home to have been a frequent abode for 
Our Lord. Saint Peter's ardor, zeal, impetu- 
osity, temporary weakness, and great spirit- 
ual strength are sharply depicted in the chief 
recorded incidents of his life: his prompt 
and unreserved obedience to the divine call 
(Saint Matthew 4), his walking upon the 
water (Saint Matthew 14 and Saint Mark 
6), his great confession of Our Lord's deity 
(Saint Matthew 16 — The Holy Gospel for 
today), his rash but affectionate rebuke of 
Our Lord’s sacrificial intentions (Saint Mat- 
thew 16), his pious misunderstanding and 
then passionate comprehension of the foot- 
washing (Saint John 13), his over-confi- 
dent protestation of steadfast fidelity and 
immediate disgraceful denial of Our Lord in 
the hour of trial (Saint John 13 and Saint 
Mark 14), his deep and poignant repentance 
and his formal absolution and _ reinstate- 
ment (Saint Matthew 16 and Saint John 
21). With his fellow Apostles Saint John 
and Saint James, he was a privileged wit- 
ness to some of Our Lord’s most hallowed 
and mysterious experiences, especially the 
Transfiguration and the Passion in Geth- 
semane. Like Saint James and Saint Paul, 
he was granted a special appearance of the 
risen and glorified Lord. After the resur- 
rection of Our Lord, Saint Peter’s apostolic 
leadership became evident in the election of 
Saint Matthias (Acts 1), the founding of 
the Christian Church on Pentecost (Acts 2), 


the Christian defense before the Sanhedrin 
(Acts 4), the verdict on Ananias and Sap- 
phira (Acts 5), the rebuke of Simon Magus 
and confirmation of the Samaritan congrega- 
tions (Acts 7), the release from racial preju- 
dice in the Church (Acts 10), the angelic 
deliverance from prison (Acts 5 and 12), 
the decision on Christian liberty in the 
church and the division of Jewish and Gen- 
tile missionary enterprises under the super- 
vision of Saint Peter and. Saint Paul respec- 
tively (Acts 15), and even his temporary 
vacillation and relapse into Jewish preju- 
dice (Galatians 2). According to ecclesi- 
astical tradition and the best scholarship, 
Saint Peter visited Rome, met Saint Paul 
there, and remained there at least through- 
out the latter's missionary journey to Spain. 
This is the best explanation for the Petrine 
letters to Pauline churches in Asia Minor. 
Tradition is unanimous that Saint Peter suf- 
fered martyrdom by crucifixion (head down- 
ward) in Rome under Nero, probably A.D. 
64. (cf. the legend of Quo Vadis?) Author 
of two Catholic Epistles under his name to 
the elect foreigners of the Diaspora of Pon- 
tus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 
Also the source of the Gospel According to 
Saint Mark. 

Biographical note on Saint Paul: The pro- 
priety of brief biographical notes instead of 
biographies, as introductions to these medi- 
tations on Saints’ Days, becomes apparent 
when we consider Saint Matthias, about 
whose life very little is known, and Saint 
Paul, of whom many extensive biographies 
have been published. Of immediate im- 
portance is the fact that, next to Our Lord 
Himself, no single person has had a greater 
influence on the Christian Church than Saint 
Paul. Born, probably two or three years 
before Our Lord, in Tarsus, capital of Ci- 
cilia, of Benjamite parents, he was named 
after Benjamin's greatest son and Israel's 
first king, Saul (Hebrew, asked for). His 
father was a strict Pharisee but also a Ro- 
man citizen, and Saul, inheriting this prized 
citizenship, carried the Roman cognomen 
Paul (Latin, small). The lad was reared and 
educated as a Pharisee, learned tentmaking 
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as a trade, and later studied the Torah under 
the noted scholar Gamaliel in Jerusalem. He 
was no longer in Jerusalem during Our 
Lord’s public ministry, hence did not see 
Him during His state of humiliation. How- 
ever, when Saul did return to the Jewish 
capital, he found a flourishing Christian 
congregation and immediately became its 
vehement persecutor, consenting to the 
death of Saint Stephen, the Proto-martyr. 
About 34 A.D., on his expedition against 
the Christians in Damascus, he was won- 
drously converted by Our Lord Himself. 
After his baptism and first sermons, he with- 
drew to Arabia for three years (34-37), 
where he prepared himself for his great mis- 
sion and received special revelations. He re- 
turned to Damascus as Christian preacher 
but soon had to flee from the murderous in- 
tentions of the Jews there. Then he went to 
Jerusalem to see Saint Peter. Saint Barnabas 
introduced him to the Christian congrega- 
tion. But again Jewish hatred forced him 
to flee, this time to Tarsus, where he spent 
the next several years (38-42). Saint Bar- 
nabas brought him back to Antioch (42), 
and there both labored for a year. In 44 
he again traveled to Jerusalem, this time to 
deliver the relief money to the Church 
there. Thereafter he and Barnabas under- 
took the first missionary journey (45-48) 
through Cyprus and Pamphylia (Acts 13- 
14). In the year 50 he went to Jerusalem 
the third time to attend the Apostolic Coun- 
cil. From 51 to 53 he made the second mis- 
sionary journey, through Asia Minor and to 
Europe: Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Athens, and Corinth where he stayed almost 
two years and founded one of his most im- 
portant congregations. In 54 he was in 
Jerusalem for the fourth time. From 54 to 
58 he was on the third missionary journey, 
which took him to Ephesus for a fruitful 
stay of three years. After revisiting the 
European congregations, he went to Jeru- 
salem for the fifth time (Pentecost '58), 
where he was arrested by the Jewish authori- 
ties. For two years he was held at Caesarea, 
finally appealed to Caesar and began the 
voyage to Rome in 60 A.D. After a ship- 
wreck at Malta, he finally reached Rome in 
the spring of 61, and experienced a mild 
confinement of two years in a rented house. 
His appeal to Caesar ended in acquittal. His 
last years were traditionally filled with mis- 
sionary journeys to his former congregations 
and to Spain. In 66 he came to Rome for 
the second time, was arrested, and suffered 
martyrdom by the sword in 67. According 
to tradition, he was buried on the Via Ostia 
outside of Rome. His thirteen Epistles 
(fourteen if Hebrews is the product of his 
pen) are the greatest single legacy of Chris- 
tendom since Our Lord’s Ascension. 
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I Know Whom I Have Believed 


Today we celebrate the heavenly birth- 
day of those giants of Christendom who 
were anciently likened unto the two eyes 
in the countenance of the Church — 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul. 

As the acknowledged Primus inter 
Pares, it is Saint Peter who first engages 
our attention and inspires our sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving. Time per- 
mits only a few of the myriad possible 
reflections on the man whom Our Lord 
Himself re-named “The Rock.” And 
here we pause, first of all, before one 
of the very greatest of Christian confes- 
sions. In its profound brevity, touching 
the very essence of the Christian Faith, 
the whole-souled declaration of apostolic 
conviction uttered by Saint Peter, has 
no superior among confessional state- 
ments: “Thou are the Christ, the Son of 
the living God” (the Holy Gospel for 
today). When we consider how early in 
Our Lord’s public ministry these words 
were spoken, how inadequate the pop- 
ular appraisal of Him was (‘John the 
Baptist’””—“‘Elias”"—“‘one of the proph- 


ets’), we marvel at the Apostle’s deep ’ 


and clear insight. Saint Peter never 
spoke or wrote more important words 
in his life. But note that this great pro- 
nouncement was a confession, the ex- 
pression of a fundamental and positive 
conviction, a divisive and even contro- 
versial doctrine, an integral part of the 


embryonic Apostles’ Creed. Now the 


delusion of “Deeds, not Creeds’’ is still 
a popular slogan. In fact, the numerical 
strength of anti-credal bodies in visible 
Christendom is today proportionately 
greater than it was a generation ago. No 
doubt, this fact is deeply symptomatic 
of our age. From Saint Peter, however, 
we know that a positive creed is of the 
essence of Christian profession. And this 
creed, rightly understood and appropri- 
ately confessed, never militates against 
professional courtesy and decorum. It 
is merely ‘‘speaking the truth in love.” 


Conversely, any and every doctrinal | 
vacillation or ambiguity carries within | 


itself the seed of the destruction of all 





all 


doctrine. Every conscientious military 
chaplain and church commissioner has 
thought and prayed his way through 
this problem. May Saint Peter’s forth- 
rightness and decisiveness inspire us and 
keep us steadfast! A little later this 
Apostle reiterated his confession and 
made it doubt-proof: ‘““We believe and 
are sure that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” 

Next, we note the reaction of Our Di- 
vine Lord. The confessor of this creed is 
pronounced blessed, and the secret of 
his faith is declared to be the revelation 
of God the Father. In addition, Our 
Lord announces that on this creed He 
will build His Church. That makes the 
great confession of Saint Peter the sine 
qua non of Christianity, and the Church 
built on this rock invincible. Through 
these nineteen centuries the gates of hell 
have been pouring out hostile forces, but 
they still have not prevailed against this 
Church. And even though the worst 
appears still to be before us in the global 
conspiracy of diabolical communism, the 
victory promise of Our Lord is as in- 
fallible as every other Word of God. 
With Him we shall conquer every foe, 
even death and hell. The Church will 
triumph! But the secret of her victory 
lies in true confessionalism, to which 
Our Lord adds what the Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession calls the Sacra- 
ment of Repentance, that is, the divine 
discipline in the Church to keep her 
pure. To the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors Our Lord gave the Office of the 
Keys. Notice the plural: not one key, 
but two keys, for both here and in Saint 
John 20 Our Lord authorizes His am- 
bassadors to loose and to bind, to forgive 
and to retain sins. Two keys saltire thus 
have become the symbol both for Holy 
Absolution and for Saint Peter. Unfor- 
tunately, one of these keys has become 
tusty by disuse, and this fact has made 
the other one almost superfluous, be- 
cause all too often everything is loosed 
and nothing bound. Nor is this sur- 
prising when we realize that the most 
appropriate institution for the effective 


use of both keys—Private Confession— 
has all but disappeared from our branch 
of the Church. 


The most prominent trait in Saint 
Peter’s character was undoubtedly his 
ability to make quick, clear-cut decisions 
and to act upon them immediately. His 
great motive was always love to his di- 
vine Lord, although on several occasions 
personal fear gained the upper hand and 
produced such disastrous effects as the 
great denial. But in such instances the 
love of God triumphed, conquering fear 
and inducing genuine repentence. Had 
we to choose between an occasional mis- 
take of rash but ardent love and the 
“safety” of eternal indecision, there 
could, of course, be no question. Saint 
Peter we love in spite of his mistakes; 
King Agrippa, who was almost per- 
suaded, we can only pity. Is any quality 
more needed in the Church today than 
this Petrine faith which worked by 
love? Yet, this is precisely what Our 
Lord made available to us in the Blessed 
Sacrament. “This do in remembrance 
of me,” He said. Remember His love? 
“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’ Remember His constancy? 
‘Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be 
done.’” Eating and drinking of the re- 
deeming Sacrifice of Calvary, and re- 
membering Him who was both Victim 
and Priest, our faith, too, is purified and 
our wills stirred to translate that faith 
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THE SYMBOL OF STS. PETER AND 
PAUL, Apostles, combines the crossed keys 
and inverted cross of Peter, with the sword 
and book associated with Paul. 
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into loving action. We thank God for 
Saint Peter whose faith and love finally 
overcame all fear and made him joy- 
ously ascend the cross and, head down- 
ward, glorify his Lord and Savior. 

The second mighty exemplar of the 
Faith and cause for our thanksgiving 
today is Saint Paul. Here, too, we must 
limit ourselves to a few of many salutary 
reminders. First, he is the chief ex- 
pounder of the Christian Faith. In doc- 
trine, too, he labored more abundantly 
than they all. To him, Christian doc- 
trine was to Christian action what the 
soul is to the body. Correctness and ac- 
curacy of doctrinal expression are essen- 
tial. The importance of a clear-cut doc- 
trinal position is apparent in all of Saint 
Paul’s letters and recorded words. Bril- 
liant intellect that he was, he made 
reason the servant, not the master, of 
divine revelation. Again, how relevant 
all this is to our day. People will defend 
or even praise religion and morality in 
general, but will shy away from its spe- 
cific content and the clear demand of 
Christ and His Apostles. The latter is 
very often placed in the “‘controversial” 
category, which to many Americans 
means that it is to be avoided for the 
sake of national unity. On this festival, 
we owe Our Lord a double debt of 
gratitude: first that he gave His Servant 
Paul to be an Apostle to the Church 
and, second that He has made this 
Apostle so influential in our branch of 
the Church. 

To those who claim that a doctrinal 
emphasis must lead to a ‘‘dead ortho- 
doxy’”” Saint Paul. offers the complete 
refutation. The second great impact of 
his God-controlled life is to exemplify 
total consecration. Whole chapters and 
epistles come to mind. Recall three basic 
premises of his life: (1) He carried “‘a 
thorn in the flesh” to his dying day, 
(2) he took pains ‘‘to have always a 
conscience void of offense toward God, 
and toward men,” and (3) he realized 
the Christian sammum bonum that “‘to 
live is Christ, to die is gain.” These last 
two, especially the last, were his guide 
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and his inexhaustible motivation. The 
familiar Epistle for Sexagesima shows us 
a man who was literally consumed by 
his zeal for the Name of his Lord and 
Savior. In his final imprisonment he 
faced his heavenly birthday with the tri- 
umphant joy of the great Christian war- 
rior that he was. And let us never fail 
to note that in all his sufferings and all 
his victories he never ceased to ascribe 
all praise, honor, and glory to Christ, his 
divine Lord and Savior. It was in a very 
special sense, therefore, that Our Lord 
said of him, “He is a chosen vessel unto 


” 


me. 

Saint Paul’s doctrine has been pre- 
served in our midst—thanks be to God. 
But what about the Apostle’s consecra- 
tion? How shall we explain its absence? 
Have we perhaps been teaching correct 
doctrine too much for doctrine’s sake? 
Have we at the same time been neglect- 
ing too much the mainsprings of the de- 
votional and apostolic life? How much 
greater, for example, is our own partici- 
pation in the Holy Eucharist than the 
Synodical average? The Most Holy Sac. 
rament of the Altar cannot be neglected 
without forgetting Him who is really 
present in it. And the Christian soul 
cannot lose this life-giving contact with 
Him without losing its own life. The 
final result can only be a ‘dead ortho- 
doxy’’ and worse. Above and beyond 
His Holy Word, His Holy Spirit, and 
His promise to hear our prayers, He 
gave the evangelical command a few 
hours before His Self-Sacrifice on the 
altar of the cross: ‘This do in remem: 
brance of me.” Here is the final secret 
of Saint Paul’s consecration. 

O God, who didst give Thine 
Apostles Peter and Paul grace to la 
down their lives for the sake of Thy 
dear Son, endow us, we beseech Thee, 
with like constancy that we may at all 
times be ready to lay down our lives for 
Him who laid down His life for us; 
through the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son, 
Our Lord, . . . — Collect for Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul the Apostles’ Day. 
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Book Reviews 


Spiritual Chain Reaction—Lay Evangelism in the New Testament. and Today. By Her- 
bert N. Gibney. Arthur H. Getz, Editor. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957, 


$.90 


Here is a new and lively approach to 
the problem of every Christian Church, 
and individual Christian: how to win 
souls for Christ! The approach is scrip- 
tural, and states not only the command 
to win souls, but the need of the indi- 
vidual Christian to do this. The author 
presents this subject in a refreshing man- 
ner. It is likewise refreshing to read it 
because it does not promote worn out 
high pressure methods of soul winning, 
in organized campaigns, to carry out this 
project. These campaigns usually place 
the emphasis on the Church as an insti- 
tution. One realizes that the Church 
must be an institution, but therein also 
lies a danger. The Church is an organ- 
ism primarily, and the only right which 
the Church has as an organization is to 
further and promote the preaching of 
the Gospel, and to administer the Sac- 
raments, for these are the signs of the 
Church. 

One of the things assidiously avoided 
by the proponents of soul winning cam- 
paigns is that before the Church can 
carry On a soul winning campaign, it 
must be the Church. The author stresses 
this point again and again. He states: 
“Church services which are reverent, 
orderly, and centered in the Gospel are 
a strong witness. While the pastor plays 
an important part in this, the members 
of the congregation are equally import- 
ant. If an unchurched person comes to a 
service and does not find a body of peo- 
ple who are worshipping sincerely, in- 
telligently, and reverently, he may not 
be led to seek further for the ‘pearl of 
great price.’ Therefore, all Church mem- 
bers should give attention to many 
things connected with worship. Let us 
list some of those things in the form of 
questions. 





1. Do you know the meaning of the 
church’s liturgy? Have you studied 
the Church Year and its significance? 

. Is Holy Communion celebrated fre- 
quently, and are you always present ? 

3. Do you talk to your neighbor un- 
necessarily before and during the 
church services? 

4. Are the church ushers friendly and 
helpful, but not austere and pom- 
pous ? 

5. Do you take full part in the whole 
service? 


nN 


6. Is there an atmosphere of awe and 
reverence in your church at every ser- 
vice? 

7. Does the choir present the best 
church music possible? Are the choir 
members aware of their function as 
leaders of worship and not as ‘per- 
formers before an audience?’ ” 

A Teacher's Guide has been printed 
separately from the book containing step 
by step suggestions for possible teach- 
ing procedures. 

This book is warmly recommended for 
use at Sunday School Teachers meetings, 
Conferences, Women’s Guilds, Young 
People’s Organizations, etc. It could also 
be a source of great power to use it at 
Church Council meetings, by studying 
one chapter at each meeting, and dis- 
cussing these vital subjects, instead of 
devoting the whole evening merely to 
finances. 

The book is recommended because it 
is brief and to the point, well written by 
a churchman, who is not interested in 
winning pagans to a half pagan organ- 
ization, but to have the unchurched be- 
come members of the Body of Christ, 
and to do their Liturgy every Sunday, 
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which is the chief function of the saints 
and the life of the Church. It is not only 
important to win souls for Christ, but 
the real problem is what to do with them 
after we have gotten them to attend 
classes of instruction. A companion book 


on how to instruct the catechumens to 
participate intelligently in the chief 
function of the church would indeed be 
welcome. The reviewer would recom- 
mend Pastor Gibney to write this. 
B.V‘S. 














This compilation of materials to be 
used in the pastor's personal preparation 
for the service and in thanksgiving after 
service fills a need that has long been 
evident. It makes abundant use of tra- 
ditional psalms, confessions, and pray- 
ers, which may be used by both clergy 
and servers in the sacristy or before the 
altar. Other materials are appropriate 
for use by the pastor at home or for 


The Pastor at Prayer. Compiled by Adalbert R. Kretzmann. Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1957. 64 pages. $1.50 





meditation on the way to church. Def 
nitely in the liturgical spirit! 

The book is handsomely printed. Un. 
fortunately there is some inconsistency 
in the use of Gloria Patri with psalms, 
the red dye of the cover cloth runs very 
easily if touched by moisture, and the 
price is a bit high. But it is still a useful 
and highly recommended book. 


GCS. 




























QUIET DAY AT TRANSFIGURA- 
TION, PHILADELPHIA 


Approximately 65 clergy, seminari- 
ans, and lay folk from varied Lutheran 
backgrounds and several states attended 
a Quiet Day at the Church of the Trans- 
figuration of Our Lord, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on the Saturday before Judica Sun- 
day, April 6. The theme for the day was 
centered around “The Passion of Jesus 
in Word and Sacrament.” 

A silent Passiontide Procession to the 
sanctuary commenced the day’s activities 
at 9:30 a.m. After the recitation of 
Terce, the Rev. Lloyd M. Wallick, pas- 
tor of Grace Church, Drexel Hill, Pa., 
presented the first meditation, ‘The 
Prophetic Passion’’, in which he pointed 
out the relationship between the Old and 
New Covenants through the passion, suf- 
fering, and atonement of our Lord, as 
foretold in the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. 

The Holy Eucharist was celebrated 
by the Rev. John A. Kaercher, pastor of 
Trinity Church, West Hazelton, Pa. The 
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Notes and News 


Rev. Arthur G. Marcell, host pastor and 


chaplain for the day, was preacher at, 


the Choral Eucharist. Using the topic, 
“The Sacramental Passion”, Pastor Mar- 
cell outlined the great Eucharistic cele. 
bration as one of commemoration (1 
Cor. 11:26), sacrifice (1 Cor. 9:13), 
mystery (1 Cor. 10:17), and fellowship 
(1 Cor. 10:16). He concluded with the 
declaration that ‘‘the dynamic power, 


strength, life and grace of the Church is, 


found not in man-made social fellowship 
which we might construct; but rather a 
the altar itself! This is where the apos- 
tolic doctrine is kept, nurtured, and fed 
until the end of time!” 

The praying of Sext was followed by: 
luncheon served by the ladies of the par 
ish. 

The second meditation, ‘““The Devo: 
tional Passion in the Psalms” was deliv: 
ered by the Rev. Claude O. Dierolf, pas 
tor of Bethlehem Church in Philadelphia 
Pastor Dierolf presented an exegetical 
analysis of the 22nd Psalm, with its re: 
lation to the passion of our Lord. 
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Stations of the Cross, the recitation 
of None, and the Itinerarium concluded 
the program of the day. 

Many of those who attended had been 
active members of the Society of St. Am- 
brose and stated that despite many years 
of inactivity caused by the second World 
War and the parochial realignments of 
both clergy and laity, the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the Society, namely, the em- 
phasis on the sacraments and the cath- 
olicity of the Lutheran Communion, 
have been manifested throughout many 
areas of American Lutheranism. A for- 
mer officer of the Society commented in 
his opening remarks: “It is gratifying to 
see that our efforts in the liturgical move- 
ment, as poor as they may have been, 
are taking hold of so many of our young- 
er men. It is for you—our young semin- 
arians and lay folk—to bear the proces- 
sional torches to the glorification of our 
Lord Jesus Christ!” 


William L. Quay 


VALPARISO LITURGICAL 
INSTITUTE 


The annual Institute for Liturgical 
Studies, sponsored by Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, will be held this year at the cam- 
pus of Fairleigh-Dickinson University, 
in Teaneck, N. J., from August 27 
through 30, 1957. The date of the in- 
stitute has been changed to the end of 
the summer in order to feature on the 
program three outstanding liturgical 
scholars from Europe, who will be pres- 





ent in America for the assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation. Services 
during the institute will be provided by 
Grace Church, Teaneck, of which the 
Rev. Theodore Beiderwieden and the 
Rev. John S. Damm are pastors. 

Further information may be obtained, 
and registrations made, by writing to 
Mr. Van C. Kussrow, Jr., Secretary, In- 
stitute for Liturgical Studies, Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


ACOLYTE DEVOTIONS 


The Rev. G. Martin Ruoss, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
has attractively printed cards with an 
“Office for the Acolyte and Pastor” to 
be said in the sacristy before the hour 
of service. Send a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope to him at West Keller 
and High Streets, Mechanicsburg, indi- 
cating the number of free copies you can 
use. 


NEXT ISSUE 


The fall issue of UNA SANCTA will 
be dated St. Michael’s Day and should 
reach you in mid-September. Included 
will be an article on the great Lutheran 
composer, Dietrich Buxtehude, in com- 
memoration of the 250th anniversary of 
his death in 1707; and a report on the 
Lutheran World Assembly in Minne- 
apolis from the point of view of the 
liturgical renewal. Don’t miss the sig- 
nificant and original articles to appear 
in the coming issues! 











